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THE FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. * 

I. 

Party affiliation and political conviction do not neces- 
sarily involve the bitterness of prejudice, or any serious play 
of the emotions, and in offering a few suggestions on the 
subject for discussion — to wit, "The Future of the Demo- 
cratic party" — I shall not consciously speak as a partisan. 

In forecasting the possible future of a party the first 
thought that occurs is the thought of the uses and purposes 
of parties in general, and then the thought as to what the 
particular party in question has stood for or represented; 
in other words, its reason for existence. I think it may be 
safely assumed that all the tendencies of the world's last cen- 
tury, and the manifest and steady trend of all changes and 
reforms in matters of government, show, beyond controver- 
sy, that Democracy, in "the present acceptation of the term, 
considered as a representative republic or a free govern- 
ment, is nearest the ideal of what a human form of govern- 
ment should be and should strive to become. It also may 
be assumed, I think, without risk of denial, that, in such a 
form of government, parties are not only valuable and de- 
sirable, but are really indispensable and necessary, as part of 
the working machinery. And further, it may be stated as 
true, that parties, being necessary parts of the machinery, 
then any party or parties, having a distinct and sufficient 
reason for being, having essential or valuable basic principles 
to conserve or policies to develop and sustain, certainly has, 
or ought to have, a future, at least so long as such reasons 
for its being exist. 

It is unnecessary to say that right and wrong, good and 

* It was originally the plan of the editor to have four short, pertinent 
contributions on this subject from representatives of four different States. 
In presenting the two papers that follow, the editor believes their suggest- 
iveness and interest sufficiently rewarding. 
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bad elements, truth and error, may be found and will be in 
all parties. They are very human and exceedingly fallible, 
just as men are, for they represent the sum total of the indi- 
vidual members composing them, who take their failings 
along with them into their party life. So parties cannot be 
lovely at any time, nor can they be wise at all times. Truth 
and error are much more intimately and insidiously compli- 
cated in the domain of persons than in that of things. Phys- 
ical or natural science can demand much more easily abso- 
lute exactness and abstract truth than can be possible to ex- 
pect from political science, or rather moral science, which in- 
cludes it. In the one, physical science, the structure of as- 
certained truth comes more especially from observation of 
facts; in political science, in the main, it silently grows out of 
the friction of interests and the conflict of opinions. In these 
conflicts of opinion, argumentative comparisons, practical 
tests of opposing ideas and theories, and resultant experience 
of the outcome, the value of party action is gauged and ap- 
pears. 

The science of government is most difficult and intricate. 
It is as much as or more than any other science, not only of 
what is, but what ought to be and may be made to be. It has, 
as its absolute and only basic foundation, the human consti- 
tution, or social organization, which is a very varying thing 
in its continuing development. Administrative checks, con- 
stitutional and legislative, serve to balance the working of 
systems; but parties, in their rise and fall, their revolutions 
and adjustments, are the trial balance of the social fabric it- 
self. So the best form of government for any particular peo- 
ple is bound to have regard for the requirements and needs 
of that people's social organism, the stage of humanity in 
which they are. Ironclad forms do not fit everywhere. The 
individual units of the social organism in a free government 
seek to represent these needs and requirements; that is to 
say, the public welfare, by means of and through their ag- 
gregate force, which is the party. 

It is not useful to enlarge on the necessity of party disci- 
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pline and organization, for without these there can be no suc- 
cessful accomplishment. An army of officers without soldiers 
can gain no battle. This by no means, however, demands 
autocracy. In very rare and isolated instances one man may 
absorb and dominate, but this is rather accidental and very 
transitory. The rule is a very good one that no man is big- 
ger than his party. In the multitude of counselors, in poli- 
tics at least, there is by no means always wisdom, but still 
many heads as a rule are better than one, and evolve some 
wisdom; and the best and acutest intellect gives better re- 
sults from attrition with others and subjection to shaping 
limitation and many-sided criticism. Sharp corners are 
rubbed off and rough edges smoothed by much contact. 
Conference, cooperation, organization, discipline, are need- 
ful things. 

Greatness is a very relative thing. The great man in his 
party is, generally speaking, the man who can do the most 
things with the most men. Cheap greatness this may seem, 
but it is that which brings results. So we must not under- 
rate "Boss" Piatt, "Boss" Quay, or "Boss" Hanna. Croker 
was a party man of some size once, and Kelly before him. 

We must not deny our debts to great political reformers 
and theorists. It is very sad, however, to say these debts are 
generally left to be paid by posterity. They get no bouquets 
in their lifetime, but we put flowers on their graves. The 
trouble is that the great reformers are generally great in 
"spots." The social organization is very much mixed and 
wonderfully complex. Its "best elements" frequently lack 
the common sense of the great unwashed. In truth, the 
common people have at last great loads of common sense. 
Of course they go wrong often, terribly wrong at times; so 
do individuals, all of us, best element and all. For myself, I 
have always believed that the Great Person who gave being 
to all persons and all things never intended the great prob- 
lems and questions which intimately affect the immediate en- 
vironment of interests of the persons He made to be too 
complex for their average understanding. A consensus of 
30 
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judgment of the mass is wiser and better, as a rule, than that 
of one man or a class of men. A legislature of lawyers would 
not make the best body or system of laws. A legislature of 
bankers would ruin the financial prosperity or happiness of 
any country. Lawyers and bankers should have their hear- 
ing, of course, and be represented. The legislature of a 
country should represent its best average. 

Practically and generally party action represents the aver- 
age mass, and must needs do so to accomplish results. Good 
men indeed should be the advisers and leaders; and, in truth, 
if the good men would only do their duty, and try, the cases 
would be rare accidents when they would fail. The good 
men, however, must mix an average knowledge of human 
nature with their speculative philosophy, and keep their 
scholastic theories in reasonable approximation to the com- 
mon sense of their time (with emphasis on the adjective 
"common"). If they insist on being so good as to have no 
followers, of course they cannot carry an election. Great ab- 
stract truths, great moral ideas, great principles are forces. 
They represent force, not motion. Just as the great forces of 
the universe would be nil without the personality behind 
them, so our moral forces, our principles, must be put in mo- 
tion by men. One man may give the momentum, but he 
needs a party of men to accomplish results. 

No citizen should habitually sneer at party. Of course 
he can be a party all by himself, and a "queer party" he would 
be. I do not mean to advocate a mere blind party obedience, 
but I do mean to impress the absolute necessity of party or- 
ganization and mutual surrender in order to accomplish re- 
sults. 

Individualism is a grand thing, but, too exclusively culti- 
vated, it effloresces at the top and goes to seed. The Demo- 
cratic party in solemn forecast of its future needs to give this 
consideration, and will doubtless do so. It has too many lead- 
ers going to seed. It has not only a reason for being, but it 
has many reasons. Its work is by no means finished and its 
destiny accomplished. Nor do I mean that only one of the 
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parties has work to do. We are not dealing with the future 
of the Republican party, or I might find plenty of future be- 
fore it also, and I hope a useful one; but for the present it is 
sufficient to say that it is at least needed to help keep the 
other party straight. 

As to party leaders, one is expected now to mention Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Bryan. There are elements of greatness 
in both certainly. Both are acknowledged to be men of hon- 
est conviction as well as great ability, and (I speak respect- 
fully, not offensively) both are confessedly men of intense 
self-appreciation. They mean no offense by it, but it is a 
part of the grain of the men. Mr. Cleveland, in his leader- 
ship, rode his party to the devil; Mr. Bryan, in his, into the 
deep sea. In the supreme self-appreciation of the former 
the total of Democracy's potentials seemed to have reached 
a final evolution and apotheosis in himself; and as to the 
other, after four years of accorded leadership, he was over- 
come (I think in unconscious honesty) by the fancy that he 
carried the destiny of the party in his hat. I do not attack 
the integrity of purpose or detract from the honesty of ei- 
ther. Yet if President Cleveland had learned some of the po- 
litical lessons so well understood by President McKinley, he 
would perhaps have been a greater man than the latter. Mr. 
Bryan was in equal need of such tuition. It is, however, a 
personal injustice to Mr. Bryan, and equally so to his follow- 
ers, to throw upon him the responsibility of party action in 
1896, and thus blame him for party defeat. He became the 
leader in 1896 simply because he gave voice and expression 
to what a mass of men already felt. He was their representa- 
tive man, and that due should be accorded him, and the 
Democratic party as such should share with him all responsi- 
bility for failure in 1896. There has been very much of sharp 
criticism and wholesale abuse heaped on the platform of 1896. 
There is no time to discuss the merits of that here. I will 
only say that, in my opinion, there is no need for any Demo- 
crat to apologize for it. There is a pronounced savor of the 
virtue of the Pharisee in the attack made on the Party posi- 
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tion as to bimetallism, as well as much rhetorical rot in re- 
gard to what was called an assault on the judiciary as to gov- 
ernment by injunction. But in 1900 Mr. Bryan was some- 
thing more than a representative. He had become the lead- 
er and guide, and was responsible as such. He and others did 
not realize one of the very A, B, C's of politics in a govern- 
ment like ours — that great issues, to command a present inter- 
est and support, must be immediate and pressing. The money 
issue by change of conditions had lost much of its urgency. 
The other issue, called "Imperialism," instead of being 
formed at Kansas City to direct, shape, and control a situ- 
ation or condition, seemed, on the contrary, to have been 
shaped to fight the situation itself, and failed crushingly. 

But leaving men aside (for there are millions of them to 
deal with, for that matter), it needs but a very little thought 
given to the history of the last century of this country and a 
glance at the present to realize there is a future to the 
Democratic party ready for its grasp. It has stood for 
something in the past, and the need so to stand is no less in 
the future. 

In considering the science of government in all the world's- 
history two ideas have been prominent, and the names Cen- 
tralization and Individualism are as good as any other to 
couple with them. I do not mean to stretch either of the two 
parties now existing on the Procrustean bed of an idea, for 
parties are fickle and inconsistent things, and their lines and 
positions vary more or less (with emphasis on the "more); 
still, in the main, the Democratic party in all its history has 
stood for individualism, and its opponents for centralization. 
There is good in both the ideas. The good in the one, cen- 
tralization, lies in the direction of more rapid development 
or progress, with some tendency to tyranny; in the other on 
lines of safety and conservatism, with care for liberty. The 
Roman civilization to some extent typifies the one; the north 
of Europe produced the other. In the one the strong hand 
of officialdom, the swaddling garments of paternalism, trade 
nurseries, trusts, and commercialism, shop politics, favorit- 
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ism, class legislation, and corporate power find their best de- 
velopment; in the other local self-government, free trade, 
equality of opportunity, the fullest freedom for the individ- 
ual, and independent personal development find their health- 
iest atmosphere. 

Even in such a subject-matter as one now before the coun- 
try — to wit, the expansion of territory — taking the whole 
history of the country in that regard, and stating in a sort of 
abstract way party states of mind, I do not think I overdraw 
very much if I were to say that, while the Democratic atti- 
tude might be caricatured by individualizing the party as 
jingos and filibusters — with something of the sentimental, 
truly, in regard to giving liberty with the Old Flag and the 
Constitution), yet with the same freedom of caricature the 
other attitude would be that of business development and 
corporate exploitation in a most practical way with a brand- 
new flag and a very live appropriation. The one at least, 
however, would spring from the impulse of the soldier and 
the individual, while the other represents the instinct of the 
trader and the syndicate. 

Knowing well the very great varieties of opinion existent 
in the same party and the wide differences in personal char- 
acter and individual aims, of course I fully grant that the 
above statement of respective party attitude does not fit in 
either case as to the entire individual membership. Far from 
it, yet in the main it is true to say that the history and the 
trend, the general average bias, and characteristics of the 
two parties may be fairly connected as I have done with the 
two ideas referred to. 

At present the Democrats seem not to realize that mere 
negations are not living policies; criticism constructs noth- 
ing; ill humor is never a moral teacher and does not even 
reach to satire; and rhetorical word-play is not party princi- 
ple. There has been very much of word-play of late. Out of 
a certain respect for dignities, I dislike to say it myself, but 
if some one else should say that the obstinate sticking in the 
bark of things by many leading Democrats when they dis- 
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cuss the existing situation as to new territory is close akin 
to absolute stupidity, and on the other hand the position of 
the majority of the Republicans has the atmospheric smell of 
the seventh hell of the Turk where the hypocrites lie and 
keep on lying, I should not complain of him. 

It is the most abominable injustice and the boldest hypoc- 
risy to make the professions we are making as to our con- 
duct and intentions, not only in the matter of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, but also as to Cuba (which is our de- 
pendency at last, notwithstanding the liberty clothes in 
which we have dressed her), I say, to make these professions 
and then act as we are doing in our business relations with 
them. So also, on the other side, it seems to me that the elo- 
quent word-play indulged in by the Democrats, when they 
stick in the bark of Washington's Farewell Address and the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights is most 
amazingly absurd. He that sticketh in the bark not only 
never reaches the sap, but is never able to get rid of the moss 
on his back. To discuss this, however, would take up entire- 
ly too much time, though quite pertinent to the subject. 

It is perfectly certain, however, that in a government like 
ours we must have parties. The party with a future must 
have something to work for that is worth working for. The 
Democratic party has had its reasons for existence in the 
past, and these reasons are as vital and pressing now as they 
ever were. It has its proper work to do, and it will live, and 
sooner or later take proper hold of its work if only because it 
must. Albert T. McNeal. 

II. 

The future of the Democratic party, that party being, as 
it is, in the opposition, must depend largely on the course of 
the Republican party, and here it must be noted that just at 
this time the opposition is weak not alone in the United 
States. The government has rarely been stronger in time of 
peace than it is to-day in England, France, and Germany. 
In a statement of the cause of this phenomenon perhaps we 
need not say that the spirit of Greed or of Commercialism is 
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any more potent to-day than at any former period — Lord 
Coke complains of its dominance in his time, and Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone in his — but certainly commercial competi- 
tion has never been so keen, the struggle to obtain a com- 
manding position in the markets of the world has never been 
so fierce. Heretofore the question of markets has interested 
the man in trade; now the nation is interested in it, and the 
physician, the lawyer, the clergyman — the man on the street 
— reads with a certain amount of pride of the efforts of the 
captains of industry to capture the world's trade. 

To succeed in this competition requires that economic and 
political conditions at home be tranquil, that the status quo 
be maintained; there must be no danger of free silver, no 
tinkering with the tariff, no abandonment of gold mines, nor 
the loss of prestige that accompanies an unsuccessful war; no 
giving way to the forces of socialism or agrarianism, no yield- 
ing to the disintegration of empire. Now, the opposition 
stands for one or more of these things; it stands for a dis- 
turbance of present conditions, and no disturbance is wanted. 
Hence it is, without regards to definite issues, that the oppo- 
sition is in a peculiarly difficult position at the present time. 

Now let us see how it stands in the United States on par- 
ticular issues — and here, it is so difficult to say what particu- 
lar issues are Democratic as to satisfy the Democracy of all 
who call themselves Democrats, we will state some of the is- 
sues separately, and see how, on each of them, the opposition 
stands as regarded from the view point of Commercialism or 
market-getting. 

In the first place we will consider the so-called "Bryan 
Democrat," who "believes in free silver." He would, if his 
party were successful in getting into power, change the basis 
of the currency; plainly, if the opposition at this time is in a 
difficult position merely because it represents change, and 
commercialism abhors change, then an opposition that de- 
mands such a change is in a hopeless position. 

Next consider what is called the "Cleveland Democrat." 
He would not tamper with the currency, but he would revise 
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the tariff; and that, from the point of view we are now con- 
sidering, would upset the conditions of trade second only to 
a change of currency, and such an opposition would be as bit- 
terly fought. I am not discussing the good or the evil effects 
in the end of either of these questions; I merely wish to point 
out that the policy of trade-winning which is so potential a 
factor in the national life at the present time must for the 
present demand as the price of success the stability at home 
of conditions that vitally affect trade. If my analysis is so 
far correct, then two things are established: First, that at 
present, when our eyes are turned not on internal conditions 
but principally to foreign lands, when the paramount idea of 
the nation is the winning of markets, economic conditions 
must be stable at home, and any opposition, since opposi- 
tion spells change, is at a disadvantage. Secondly, that when 
the opposition stands primarily for changes that vitally af- 
fect trade, such as a change in the currency or in the tariff, it 
is at a still greater disadvantage. The conclusion seems to fol- 
low that, unless the paramount question should change or the 
demands of the opposition should change, such opposition 
has no future except as an opposition to keep the dominant 
party from becoming too radical. 

But there is another issue, one on which Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Cleveland agree, and which therefore need not be distin- 
guished by hyphenation with the names of either of those 
gentlemen, but may be taken to embody Democratic doc- 
trine pure and simple. I mean Anti-Imperialism, and this too 
must be considered from the point of view of commercialism. 
But to win foreign markets, one of the most approved meth- 
ods is to annex the foreign market and make it domestic. It 
is thus we are winning trade in Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, and may in the near future in Cuba. So here again 
the opposition stands in the way of commercial progress as 
seen from the market-getting point of view, and hence is 
trebly damned. 

It would appear, then, that the present is a particularly dis- 
couraging time for any opposition, but at any and all times 
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there are at least two things necessary in any opposition 
party if it ever expects to do more than merely obstruct. 
First, unity in the party itself; and, second, organization. 
Of course the second of these is dependent on the first; but, as 
the converse is not necessarily true, they may be consid- 
ered separately. As to the first, nothing could be more dis- 
couraging to the Democrat, or so cheering to his political 
enemy, than the lack of unity in the party. For the last two 
campaigns it has seemed hopelessly divided, and to-day a 
large number of men are doubtful whether those of their 
neighbors who call themselves Democrats are really Demo- 
crats or Republicans, and some are not quite sure with which 
party they themselves belong. Some call themselves Demo- 
crats, but vote for the party nominee under protest; some 
call themselves Democrats, but refuse to vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate; while still others call themselves Demo- 
crats, and vote for the nominee of the Republican party. 
Nor when thus In doubt the Democrat turns to the leaders 
of the party, does he find any light. Mr. Bryan would have 
the party stand or fall with free silver. Mr. Cleveland scouts 
Mr. Bryan's doctrine as Populistic; Mr. Bryan retorts by de- 
claring that Mr. Cleveland disrupted the party by substitu- 
ting plutocracy for Democracy. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Bryan agree that protection is a purely Republican doctrine; 
the Democratic Junior Senator from South Carolina and the 
Democratic representatives from certain sugar-producing 
districts are in favor of a protective tariff. Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. Bryan, and others who stand high in the counsels of the 
party, agree in denouncing Expansion, and yet some who call 
themselves Bryan Democrats, and more who call themselves 
Cleveland Democrats, indorse Expansion. Truly the house is 
divided against itself. Before 1861 the predecessor of the pres- 
ent Democratic party for many years represented a definite 
idea and a definite policy, but the doctrine of State Rights 
was killed in the struggle that followed, and has been most 
effectually, if more silently, buried by the subsequent gradual 
encroachments of the power of the Federal government. But 
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since 1861 there has been no very vital position on which it 
could plant itself, and it has had to grasp a few scanty victo- 
ries due rather to dissatisfaction with the Republican party 
at the time than to any inherent strength in itself. 

With the close of the Spanish war and the looming up of 
the question of Imperialism or Expansion, or Benevolent As- 
similation, as it is variously termed by its enemies, its friends, 
or its apologists, there would seem to have arisen such an- 
other vital issue as that of the distribution of power between 
the States and the Federal government; an issue involving as 
it did and does a complete change of national ideal and en- 
deavor, and raising the most momentous questions that have 
presented themselves in our history since the adoption of our 
constitution; an issue that would have been free from such 
sectional bias as the tariff involves, a broad question for 
broad minds; an issue involving, not the question of the right 
to tax foreign sugar, but the right to buy sovereignty over 
foreign peoples — not the right of Congress to tax certain 
commodities for the benefit of certain enterprises, but the 
right to govern and make laws for alien peoples without their 
consent — not the question whether silver or gold or silver 
and gold is the best standard of value for the United States, 
but whether Republican institutions are forwarded by the in- 
auguration of a colonial policy. The Republican party 
brought this issue — not the issue of war, but the issue of Ex- 
pansion — before the people, and adopted it as their policy; 
and the leaders of the Democratic party, from Mr. Cleveland 
to Mr. Bryan, and even such Republicans as Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Hoar, denounced it, and it would seem that at last there 
was a great issue on which the party could unite. But it 
came at a peculiar juncture; the spirit of Commercialism al- 
ready mentioned, and the spirit of Missions had been lately 
awakened, and here was an opportunity to extend markets 
and Christianity; and the selfish interests of the one and the 
unselfish interests of the other cemented an alliance between 
these two not unique to history; and the Democrat imbued 
with either, who had formerly looked upon Mr. Cleveland as 
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the prophet of Democracy, said to him, "Prophesy me no 
prophecies," and the Bryan Democrat in like case discovered 
the clay in the feet of his idol. I am making no criticism in 
this, but it must be counted in reckoning the forces of dis- 
union in the party. 

As to the lack of organization, it has probably resulted 
largely from disunion; but even when better united, the party 
has lacked the perfect machinery that has helped so often to 
bring victory to the Republican party. The completeness 
of organization, the ability to whip in recalcitrant members 
or to pull their teeth, has never been so perfect in the na- 
tional Democratic party. We see the effect of this organiza- 
tion in Tammany Hall, and Tammany Hall wins frequently 
when it should lose, but the business of an organization — 
qua organization — is to win ; but while we see this perfect or- 
ganization locally in the Democratic party, it appears in the 
national workings of the Republican party. We see it in the 
Piatt machine, but we see it also in Congress. Mr. Reed, 
high in the councils of the party, and second in power only 
to the President, cannot gulp down the "buying of Filipinos 
at two dollars a head" as he expressed it, but he does not 
threaten to wreck the party, he quietly retires from his high 
position. Mr. Hoar, though a benevolent gentleman, can- 
not assimilate, benevolently or otherwise, but he is not read 
out of the party or called names by his confreres. A Repub- 
lican ex-President, Mr. Harrison, wrote and spoke eloquent- 
ly against Expansion; but it is not recorded of him, I believe, 
that he voted for Mr. Bryan. But Mr. Bryan disagrees with 
a portion of his party, and that portion quickly dubs him 
Populist; Mr. Cleveland dares to differ, and he is a Plutocrat. 
Mr. McLaurin calls himself a Democrat, is called a Re- 
publican by his colleagues, and is forced out of the party. 

It may be that this lack of organization, of inability to 
reconcile differences within the party, to persuade or whip 
a man into line and to abstain from alienating him entirely, is 
due to the lack of unity, or to the need of a central control- 
ling doctrine, or to lack of faith of the Democrat in his party, 
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or it may be the result of the doctrine that once was the 
strength of the party — the doctrine of local self-government 
— but the fact remains that it does exist and makes for fail- 
ure in the future of the party. Another factor in the situ- 
ation, and one that makes success in the future more difficult, 
is the failure of the party in the past. The disruption of the 
party while in power under Mr. Cleveland and the financial 
panic and consequent distress under which the country suf- 
fered during that period, wherever the responsibility may 
lie (and the general public is not discriminating in placing 
responsibility when it suffers), has led many to doubt if the 
Dembcratic party is capable of steering the Ship of State, 
and, while this feeling may not have found lodgment in the 
minds of many Democrats, there can be little doubt but that 
it has affected the recruiting strength of the party in its 
proselytizing work. 

I have tried to present what seem to me to be the princi- 
pal causes of the failure of the Democratic party in the past 
and present. He would be a bold prophet who would pre- 
dict its future, and a consideration of the growing power and 
organization of labor, the enormous growth of manufactures 
in the South, the rapid changing of economic conditions, a 
possible revulsion from a colonial policy, afford possibilities 
from which the party, disorganized as it is, might snatch a 
victory; but that such victory should be more than a tempo- 
rary one will require an elimination of the forces making for 
failure already set forth. William E. Mikell. 



